Early Hanoverian Diplomacy
finally set at rest the question of restoring Gibraltar to Spain, and composed the Anglo-Spanish differences about English trade across the Atlantic. It was seized upon by the Tories and malcontent Whigs, under Bolingbroke and Pulteney, as a handle for attacking Walpole on the ground of sacrificing England's interests to gratify German feeling and to further his own party policy, and conniving at a dangerous friendship between France and Spain. The Treaty of Seville was confirmed in 1731 by the second Treaty of Vienna. This provided, more explicitly than had been done at Seville, the annulment of the first Treaty of Vienna and pledged its signatories to abstain from any action that might disturb the balance of power. Three years later the precarious foundation of treaties based upon artificial arrangements of territory, regardless of national feeling, merely to preserve the balance of power, was to receive a fresh illustration. In J 734, but for Walpole's sagacity and firmness, England might have been involved in the European complications arising out of the Polish succession. In the hostilities that followed, Austria found herself pitted against the united forces of France and Spain. In his firm adherence to the policy of non-intervention, Walpole stood between two fires at home. The old seventeenth-century Whigs denounced him for his absolute rupture with the methods originated by William III. of arming everywhere for the humiliation of France. The Tories raised the cry of treachery to British prestige. The diplomacy, however, which neither domestic opposition nor foreign intrigue was suffered to interrupt, proved successful, not only in keeping England out of the hurly-burly, but in promoting those mediatorial negotiations which in October
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